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ABSTRACT 

In countries where young people have been relatively 
successful in both achieving high academic standards and making 
smooth transitions to employment, employers have taken major 
respons ibi 1 i ty for their training. Now the emergence of a more 
"learning-intensive" economy poses new challenges. In response to the 
perceived insufficiency of traditional education and training to 
prepare young people for more learning-intens ive work, recent 
policies in many industrialized countries are converging on four 
principles. The first and most fundamental principle from the 
perspective of U.S. policy (because it affects how the others are 
implemented) is that new curricula should be created that integrate 
vocational and academic studies. The second principle is that 
occupational and educational performance standards should be 
explicitly related to each other. Formal standards and certification 
procedures that specify what individuals should know and be able to 
do are important elements of a s chool~t o~work system. Because one 
hallmark of the emerging economy is the necessity for continual 
learning in the context of work, the third principle is that schools 
should give all students some experience in work-based learning. The 
fourth principle is that employers and educators, including both 
vocational and academic educators, must share both respons ibi 1 i ty and 
power in new school"to~work systems. (Appendixes contain 97 
references and 4 figures.) (YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In countries where young people have been relatively successful in both achieving 
high academic standards and making smooth transitions to employment — notably, 
Germany and Japan — employers have taken major responsibility for their training. German 
employers play a lead role in the famous “dual system.” Japanese employers provide 
extensive training to recent school graduates after hiring them. Policymakers in other 
countries have therefore been attempting to emulate this success by increasing employer 
involvement in the training of young people. 

Now the emergence of a more “learning-intensive” economy poses new challenges, 
both for countries with hitherto successful systems and for others. Employment is 
becoming increasingly fluid, occupational boundaries are changing or dissolving, and more 
jobs are temporary. Continual learning is a more important part of work, both because 
some organizations are giving more responsibility to front line staff for solving problems 
and improving procedures, and because more people are obliged to move from one 
employer to another. Organizations are seeking to promote learning and at the same time 
contain the cost of training through “on-line learning” strategies such as cross training 
within work teams, job rotation, and skill-based pay. 

Traditional forms of education do not provide the best preparation for this emerging 
economy. Vocational education has tended to become too focused on specific skills and 
occupations that are likely to change in the future. Traditional academic education by itself 
is also inadequate because it does not equip students to apply their abstract knowledge or to 
learn in the context of practical problem solving. In response to the perceived insufficiency 
of traditional education and training to prepare young people for more learning-intensive 
work, recent policies in many industrialized countries are converging on four principles 1 : 

1 . New curricula should be created that integrate vocational and academic studies. 



1 In this paper, “academic” refers to a program of study that is primarily intended to prepare students for 
higher levels of formal education, and “vocational” refers to a program of study that is mainly intended to 
prepare students for work. Ordinarily, traditional academic courses are more abstract and theoretical, while 
traditional vocational courses are more concrete and applied. However, as will be noted, some traditional 
vocational programs in fact may include more theoretical and abstract subject matter than some academic 
programs. 
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2. Occupational and educational performance standards should be explicitly related to 
each other. 

3 . To prepare for learning-intensive work, initial education and training should include 
a certain amount of work-based learning for all students. 

4. Employers and educators, including both vocational and academic educators, must 
share both responsibility and power in new school-to-work systems. 

The first principle is the most fundamental from the perspective of U.S. 
policy because it affects how the others are implemented. Work-based learning, 
performance standards, and school-business partnerships often occur in countries that 
maintain strict separation between occupational training and academic education. These 
practices, by themselves, will not achieve the integration of vocational and academic 
education that is now being recognized as desirable in most countries. 

To prepare individuals for work that demands autonomy and continual learning, 
many employers now call for education that promotes high-level thinking skills for all 
students, not just for the elite as in the past. Vocational education, which in many countries 
traditionally has offered practical training for students who were considered to possess 
relatively low academic ability, is now being reformed and in some places radically 
reconstituted. Reforms include strengthening the academic content of vocational 
preparation, as in the program of study for the French vocational secondary diploma 
instituted in 1986. In Germany, where many apprentices have traditionally received a high 
level of theoretical instruction as part of their training, there have been efforts in recent 
years to bolster the academic content even more. Countries are also making it easier for 
vocational graduates to pursue further studies at the university level, as in Germany, where 
30% of university students in 1994 had completed apprenticeships in the dual system. 
These changes are intended to attract larger numbers of intellectually talented students into 
vocational programs, to give them sufficient theoretical grounding to deal with changing 
technology, and to prepare them for continual problem solving. 

As change proceeds in this direction, the line between vocational and academic 
education becomes less distinct. Instead of serving as an alternative to general education, 
vocational education becomes a method for promoting it. For example, in 1991, Britain 
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began developing General National Vocational Qualifications, which enable students to 
qualify for the university through courses of study that focus on broadly defined industries. 
In 1994, Japan started offering a new “integrated course” that permits high school students 
to design individual study sequences preparing them for both careers and higher education. 
These initiatives to start blending vocational and academic education mirror the increased 
merging of production and learning in the workplace. 

Formal standards and certification procedures, which specify what 
individuals should know and be able to do, are important elements of a school-to-work 
system. Many countries are now re-examining their standards or establishing new ones. 
Countries with well-established occupational training systems have been reducing the 
numbers of specific occupations to promote workers’ flexibility, and including more 
generic work skills. But occupational and academic standards have usually been defined 
separately. These changes in occupational criteria can be carried out without bridging the 
separation between vocational and academic streams. For example, in Germany, where 
approximately two-thirds of the youth population participates in apprenticeships, the reform 
of vocational standards affects most young people but does not entail changes in the 
academic curriculum of upper secondary schools ( Gymnasien ) geared to university 
preparation. 

Other countries are trying to develop vocational credentials that can serve as a step 
to university and other forms of higher education. England and Scotland have made some 
progress in this regard. The Netherlands and Denmark have developed vocational routes to 
higher education. Growing numbers of young Germans who graduate from academic high 
schools are completing apprenticeships before going on to universities, and the theoretical 
preparation of German apprentices is becoming even more rigorous. Countries that are 
following this path sometimes invoke the goal of achieving “parity of esteem” between 
vocational and academic education. No country has yet developed a unified secondary 
school structure based on one set of credentials for both vocational and academic studies, 
but current reform plans in Scotland call for an integration of many previously separate 
vocational and academic programs while still maintaining separate vocational credentials for 
many students. The state of Victoria in Australia has achieved a relatively complete 
integration of the formerly separate vocational and academic secondary school systems, 
including new curriculum and assessment methods (Raizen, Sellwood, Todd, & Vickers, 
1995). 
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Because one hallmark of the emerging economy is the necessity for continual 
learning in the context of work, a logical implication for initial education and training is that 
schools should give young people some experience in work-based learning. By gaining 
practice in the deliberate use of work to develop knowledge and skill, young people should 
be better prepared for a lifetime of on-line learning at work. There is some evidence from 
France that this is so. Two basic strategies for work-based learning are classic 
apprenticeship and school-supervised work experience. In a classic apprenticeship, trainees 
have some of the rights and benefits of regular employees as well as some special 
entitlements. The German dual system is the biggest example of this kind. Several 
countries, including Britain, the Netherlands, and Spain, have recently created new 
apprenticeship systems or expanded existing ones. The same countries and others, 
including France, Korea, and Sweden, have also taken major new initiatives to expand 
work-based learning for students who are still under school supervision. 

While some students in lower secondary or middle school participate in school- 
supervised work experience that is broad-based and exploratory, most of the newly created 
work-based learning is for upper secondary students and is still tied to vocational education 
with no connection to academic subjects. Unlike some incipient efforts in the United States, 
most of the new initiatives in other countries do not attempt to combine work-based 
learning with an integrated curriculum designed both to prepare young people for work and 
to maintain their option of enrolling in a university or other selective institution of higher 
education. 

One form of school-supervised work experience is school-based enterprise, which 
engages students in production of goods or services for other people as part of a class or 
related school activity. Denmark recently has expanded the use of school-based enterprise 
in vocational education to supplement the number of training places available in outside 
firms. Some German apprentices spend a portion of their time in school-based enterprises 
within enterprise-based schools. Like other forms of school-supervised work experience, 
school-based enterprises both in other countries and in the United States have mainly been 
part of vocational education, although a British initiative in the 1980s promoted mini- 
enterprises within the general academic curriculum. 

Development of work-based learning and links between occupational and academic 
skill standards call for increased sharing of power and responsibility between 
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educators and employers. In countries where schools still carry the main responsibility 
for education and training, the role of employers has increased. For example, in recent 
years, employers have taken a more active part in the governance of work-related education 
and training in Australia, Britain, and France. However, both in these countries and in 
Germany, where employers traditionally have had a major say, the employers’ participation 
in governance has been limited to vocational education. Employers still exert little influence 
on the curriculum of secondary schools or programs whose primary mission is to prepare 
students for selective institutions of higher education . 2 

This report concludes that industrialized countries in Europe, Asia, and Australia 
are pursuing reforms similar to those under way in many American communities: 
overcoming traditional distinctions between vocational and academic curricula, and 
combining the two with work-based learning in an integrated course of study that prepares 
students both for careers and for college or university. Since every country has its own 
unique set of institutions, the reforms take a different shape in each context. Some 
countries are just beginning to move in this direction; others are continuing a process begun 
decades ago. In spite of the differences, the fact that most industrialized countries have now 
decided to undertake similar changes suggests that the reasons for them are strong and 
pervasive. 



2 With respect to Germany, however, Jeff King has written to us that “there is a strong de facto influence 
on academics by employers of the most fundamental kind: they teach college level academics in the firm. 
U.S. college-level academics are taught, in firms, by firms. That is influence: academics are ‘owned’ not 
just by schools and universities; they are also the province of firms — and schools and universities know and 
respect that. There are all manner of shared educational and policy institutions protecting and encouraging 
this arrangement. Employers, through their technical education committees are . . . part of the national 
committees for education curricular frameworks bearing on the foundational academics for most youth and 
most occupations (all but graduate level university professional fields). They explicitly review and help 
structure curricular content in academic foundations, at levels comparable to U.S. college levels, in 
coordinating what elements are taught in schools and what are taught or reviewed in firm classrooms. Thus, 
they help shape academic curricular content, along with education policy people, at state and national levels. 
Hence: They validate academics at all levels, create a market for it, keep pressure on schools to maintain 
highest standards in it, and tie it to applications and work-life contexts on a continuing basis, proving its 
value in concrete ways to students, families, and the larger society. This is a very powerful influence.” 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF PAST SUCCESSES AND 
CURRENT TRENDS 

Lessons from Successful School-to-Work Systems 

A successful school-to-work system would equip all young people with high levels 
of academic and occupational knowledge and skill, and would enable them to find 
employment that uses their capacities. By this definition, the OECD (Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) countries with the most successful systems in 
recent years have been Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Japan. In these countries, 
students score relatively well on international tests in academic subjects (OECD, 1995a) 
and unemployment rates among 15- to 24-year-olds are relatively low (OECD, 1995b). 



In each country with a successful school-to-work system, employers take major 
responsibility for training. German, Swiss, and Austrian employers hire and train 
apprentices in the well-known dual system. Japanese employers maintain long-lasting 
relations with schools, and provide extensive in-company training to newly hired 
graduates. Students in all these countries have a clear incentive to perform well in their 
academic studies because they are more likely to get good jobs if they earn good grades in 
school (Rosenbaum & Kariya, 1991; Soskice, 1994). The successful systems, especially 
those in Europe, also depend on widely recognized systems of skill standards and 
certification. 



Public authorities in countries with less successful systems have been trying to 
emulate successful countries by involving employers more closely in the education and 
training of young people. The 1994 School-to-Work Opportunities Act in the United States 
was intended to stimulate the introduction of work-based learning on a large scale in 
American high schools. The Goals 2000: Educate America Act created a National Skill 
Standards Board to develop and oversee a system of voluntary industry-based skill 
standards. Similar initiatives have recently been taken or are currently under way in 
Australia, Britain, Denmark, France, Korea 3 , Spain, Sweden, and elsewhere. These 



3 The situation in Korea, which was invited in 1996 to join the OECD, differs from the others. The Korean 
system has been successful on the criteria of high academic performance and low unemployment. However, 
in recent years, some university graduates have not been able to find immediate employment — an 
unprecedented problem in Korea — and this has caused concern that too many students are choosing 
secondary school programs that lead to university instead of work. In an attempt to increase the 
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